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Hotes, 

THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

A PARAGRAPH which has been going round 
the papers to the effect that the officers on 
board the Volta, bound for the Niger, are 
taking with them grammars of the Hausa 
and Yoruba tongues to study en route, raises 
very pertinently the question of how far 
England is abreast of other great colonizing 
powers in the possession of means for the 
study of Asiatic and African languages. The 
French plan of giving gratuitous public 
instruction is good only for residents in Paris, 
otherwise nobody can deny that a teacher 
(preferably a native) is always superior to a 
book. I myself learned more Yoruba in 
the course of a short personal acquaintance 
with the grandson of Bishop Crowther than 
I had ever been able to acquire from his 
randfather’s now classical Yoruba Grammar. 
Vhat I have in my eye is, however, the man 
who cannot get a teacher, or cannot afford 
one, or from any other circumstance is driven 
to rely upon his book alone. Here the advan- 
tage comes in of the German system of 
writing all grammars with the home student 
in view. ‘That the English publisher does 
not do this, and is therefore by so much 
inferior, is patent to every philologist who 


| has had anything like a long or varied expe- 
‘rience of grammars. There are two things 
wanting in a good grammar—knowledge of 
the language taught and the capability for 
teaching. Of the two the latter is the more 
important, but, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
our books display only the former. In Allen’s 
series of manuals, expensively got up as they 
are, and under the wing, as it were, of our 
Government, this is particularly conspicuous. 
They are written by men of the deepest 
learning—so much is almost painfully visible 
on every page—but I have tailed to discern 
in a single one of them that magical prescience 
of the requirements of the learner without 
which no book which aspires to teach is com- 
lete. With the best will in the world, the 
tnglish people seem incapable of realizin 
this. There was a little sixpenny book seated 
in “Yiddish” a few years ago, and circulated 
by philanthropists with a view of dissemi- 
nating a better knowledge of English among 
the East-End Jews. 1 read it from the 
first page to the last with deepening pity 
that a work of charity so well intended should 
have been carried out so badly. The trail of 
the amateur was all over it. The writer, of 
course, knew English well, but he had not the 
host of an idea how to impart it to others. 
he excellence of the Germans is not that 
they know more about languages than we do 
—because, as a matter of fact, many German 
publications are actually founded upon infor- 
mation taken from our books—but they know 
how to teach, and therefore a German retail- 
ing the facts of a language second hand will 
always improve on the original English work 
from which they were acquired. Take the 
case of the Suaheli tongue, which is the /ingua 
Franca of the east of Africa, as Hausa is of the 
west. Steere is the accepted authority in 
English, but his work is absurdly pedantic 
when compared with the little two-shilling 
book, mainly founded on him, which is widely 
circulated by a Leipzig firm for the use of 
those going out to German East Africa. For 
a fraction of the price of Steere here is a 
handbook of nearly two hundred pages, which 
is superior to him in every respect, and with 
which a man would learn more in a month 
than the Englishman can teach him in a year. 
Uniform with this work the same German 
author (Seidel) has produced a far more prac- 
tical Malay Grammar than any we have, and 
this in spite of the fact that Germany has no 
interests in Malacca to compare with ours. 
In Persia Germany has also no interests, 
while to us, as the guardians of India, the 
Persian language (the French of the East) is 
all-important, yet we possess no such adequate 
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means for its study as the Germans have. 
The only grammar of Persian in English | 
which combines common sense with the power | 
of fascinating the pupil is Bleeck’s, which has 
therefore never been appreciated, and has 
long been out of print. The Germans have 
several works, admirable in ovary 
ranging from another two-shilling booklet by 
the same ubiquitous Seidel to the expensive | 
but princely grammar by Wahrmund, which 
is not only the finest Persian Grammar in 
any language, but perhaps as fine a grammar 
of any Teaguage as has ever been written. 
It is absolutely the only book in English, 
French, or German which completely masters | 


a couple of shillings one can get in German 
a good grammar of any important language, 
Javanese, Annamite, Siamese (an excellent 
book, truly German in combined simplicity 
and grasp), Turkish (fully accented, a feature 
which simply does not exist in our expensive 
English books), and so on—an object lesson 
in linguistic enterprise of which it is to be 
feared we shall never learn the wisdom. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON GRIMMS’ 
*POPULAR STORIES.’ 


Dr. O. Hartwie, director of the Library 


the difficult subject of Persian prosody and | at Halle, and editor of the Centralblatt fir 
presents it intelligibly to the reader. One | Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz), 
would think that to anybody, even of the | contributes to Heft land 2, January February, 
meanest intelligence, writing on this theme, 1898, of that periodical, an article* on the first 
it would have occurred that the one indis- | English translation of that famous collection 

nsable thing in all scansion is the know- | of ‘Kinder- und Hausmirchen,’ for which 
edge where to place the tonic accent. A | children of all ages and countries owe a debt 
false quantity will pass muster in reciting | of, ratitude to the brothers Jakob and 
poetry, buta false accent never ; yet, incredible | Wilhelm Grimm. To this article are appended 
as it may seem, all English and French | inedited letters of Edgar Taylor, the English 


writers on Persian prosody have united in| 
saying nothing of this aspect of it, so that 
their pupils could never, were it to save 
their lives, read a line aloud. This German | 
alone equips his readers with this absolutely | 
necessary information. Apart from poetry, 
a knowledge where the tonic accent falls is 
needful for the speaking of any and every 
language. This is woefully left out of sight 
in all English grammars of languages, but 
never in the German ones. We have plenty 
of pretentious and expensive English books 
in which from start to finish no word is 
accented, so that the learner must perforce 
have a teacher or drop his studies in despair, 
from sheer inability to pronounce. Compare, 
for instance, Chamberlain’s otherwise admir- 


able Japanese Grammar with the German 
one by Lange, which is at any rate partially 
accented. It is the greatest of pities that we 


do not translate some of these practical cheap 
little German books instead of writing dear 
and nasty original grammars. The only 

ublisher who has made a move in this 

irection is, I think, David Nutt, who has 
brought outan adaptationof Wied’s ‘Grammar 
of Modern Greek.’ Its superiority over any 
English work on the subject must be apparent 
to the most dense. Its only fault is that the 
translator has made an _ utterly English 
muddle of the directions for pronunciation | 
(always our weakest point), in spite of the | 
clearness of the German which was before 
her. This Greek book is of the same size as 


those by Seidel mentioned above ; in fact, for | 


translator of the stories, J. and W. Grimm, 
Georg Benecke, and last, but not least, Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The special character of the Centraldlatt 
seems to preclude the likelihood of its being 
seen by many subscribers to ‘N. & Q.’; and as 
only a few lines of Sir Walter Scott’s cha- 
racteristic letter were printed in Taylor’s 
oreface to his now scarce work, ‘Gammer 
Grethel, ublished in 1839, it is here pre- 
sented in full as given by Dr. Hartwig, who 
states, however, that “the original had 
already in parts become illegible, so that even 
its owner could no longer decipher all the 
words.” Before coming to this lettet, how- 
ever, it may be well to state how Dr. Hartwig 
obtained it and the others mentioned above. 
He says :— 

“One day last winter, in Florence, while on my 
way to visit my revered friend Frau Karl Hille- 
brand to take afternoon tea, the postman placed in 
my hand the appeal of the Grimm Committee in 
Cassel, of which I myself was one of the co-signa- 
tories. Being already aware that Frau Hillebrand 
had in her omention lettess from J. and W. Grimm 
and that she was still in correspondence with Her- 
mann Grimm, whose wife rests—‘far from home 
and yet in God’s own soil’t—in the Evangelical 
churchyard near Certosa, the conversation natur- 
ally came upon the foundation of the Grimm 
Museum at Cassel. All at once the dear lady said: 

*“Zur ersten englischen Uebersetzung der 
Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Briider Grimm. 
Mit ungedruckten Briefen von Edgar Taylor, 
J. und W. Grimm, Walter Scott, und G. Benecke. 
Mitgeteilt von Dr. O. Hartwig.” 

+ “‘ Fern von der Heimath, doch in Gottes Erde.” 
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‘I, too, will give something to that; for we cannot 
sufficiently honour the memory of two such excel- 
lent men. You shall have for the Cassel collection 
the letters which the Grimms wrote to my father 
when he sent them his English translation of the 
‘Mirchen,’ which was the first published in Eng- 
land, and also a copy of the first and now very 
valuable edition of the translation. In order to 
spare you from unnecessarily trying your eyes I 
will also have copied for you a letter of Walter 
Scott, which he aiipeneet to my father when this 
translation appeared ; and two letters of the Ger- 
manist Benecke of Géttingen.’ A few days later 
deeds ratified these kind words: I received the 
originals of three letters from the brothers Grimm 
to Edgar Taylor and the translation for the Cassel 
collection, and duplicates of all for myself. On 
reaching home I wrote to my honoured country- 
man Hermann Grimm asking him if he possessed 
letters of Edgar Taylor to his father and uncle. 
After a few days he sent me through Dr. Steig the 
letters Edgar Taylor had written to the brothers 
Grimm when he sent his translation and thus 
opened the correspondence.” 

Dr. Hartwig tells us much that is of inter- 
est about Edgar Taylor's life and writings, 
which need here only be referred to in so far 
as bearing upon the subject in hand. 

Edgar, born at Banham, in Norfolk, 28 Jan., 
1793, was fifth son of Samuel Taylor, of New 
Buckenham, in the same county, who was a 
descendant of Dr. John Taylor, a well-known 
Presbyterian divine and writer of the last 
century. Educated by Dr. Lloyd at Palgrave 
School, in Suffolk, he entered in 1809 the 
office of his uncle Mr. Meadows Taylor, an 
attorney at Diss. On leaving his uncle he 

yractised as a solicitor at Norwich, employing 

his leisure in literary pursuits and the study 
of the German, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages. German literature was a specialty 
in the cultured society of Norwich in those 
days, when it was called the Athens of Eng- 
land. It was Miss Sarah Taylor, a first 
cousin of Edgar, and subsequently wife of 
the legist John Austin, who wrote that taste- 
ful version of Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes’ 
“in which,” Lord Macaulay says in his famous 
New Zealander essay, “the sense and spirit of 
the original are admirably preserved.” 

In 1814 Taylor repaired to London, and in 
1817 was established in legal practice at 
King’s Bench Walk as partner with William 
Roscoe, author of the lives of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Leo X., who had recently failed 
as a banker in Liverpool. Taylor's pro- 
fessional engagements did not puta stop to 
his studies or literary activity. The first 
published of his works was Grimms’ ‘ Popular 
Stories’ in 1823; this was followed by the 
‘Lays of the Minnesinger’ in 1825; to this 
succeeded the ‘Book of Rights,’ a work on 
constitutional law, in 1834. In 1837 appeared 
‘Master Wace’s Chronicle of the Norman Con- 


12 


quest from the Roman de Rou,’ published by 
Pickering. His last work, ‘Gammer Grethell,’ 
from Grimm and others, was produced in 
1839; and on 19 Aug. that same year he 
died, after an illness which had lasted twelve 
years, leaving a widow Anna, daughter of 
John Christie, of Hackney, who survived to 
an advanced age, dying in Florence at the 
house of her daughter Jessie, widow of Karl 
Hillebrand. 

Before coming to Sir Walter’s letter, one 
or two passages from the other letters re- 
lative to the great artist who contributed so 
much to the popularity of the Grimms’ 
‘Stories’ may be quoted. Taylor thus writes 
of an unfulfilled scheme in which George 
Cruikshank was to have shared :— 


*“T have a great desire to publish here (with the 
assistance of our engraver and designer Mr. Cruick- 
shank [sic], to whose talents such a work would be 
very suitable) a translation of ‘ Reineke Vos,’ of 
which the English have no metrical version.” 
George Cruikshank is thus eulogized by 
J. and W. Grimm when acknowledging the 
receipt of the first volume of the ‘Popular 
Stories ’:—- 


“The accompanying plates are of special advan- 
tage to your book. hey are gracefully and 
spiritedly executed and appropriate to the sub- 
ject. At this moment we do not know of an artist 
amongst us who possesses a like talent, although 
the late Chodowiecki* had it in an eminent degree.” 


Sir Walter Scott’s letter is addressed to 
Edgar Taylor, Esq., was written at Edin- 
burgh, 16 Jan., 1823, and runs as follows :— 


Srr,—I have to return my best thanks for the 
very acceptable present your goodness has made 
me in your interesting volume of German tales and 
traditions. I have often wished to see such a work 
undertaken by a gentleman of taste sufficient to 
adapt the simplicity of the German narrative to our 
own, which you have done so successfully. When 
my family were at the happy age of being auditors 
of fairy tales I have often endeavoured to translate 
to them in such an ex tempore manner as I could, 
and I was always gratified by the pleasure which 
the German fictions seemed to convey. In memory 
of which our old family cat still bears the foreign 
name of Hinze which so often occurs in these little 
narratives. Ina great number of these tales I can 

verfectly remember the nursery stories of my child- 
ee some of them very distinctly and others like 
the memory of adream. Should you ever think of 
enlarging your very interesting notes I would with 
pleasure forward to you such of the tales as I can 
remember. The ‘Prince Paddock’ was, for instance, 
a legend well known to me, where a princess is sent 
to fetch water in a sieve from the Well of the 
World’s End, and succeeds by the advice of the frog, 
who aids her on [her] promise to become his bride : 


* Daniel Chodowiecki, the artist and etcher, so 
yopular in the last century, was born at Danzig, 
6 Oct., 1726, and died at Berlin 2 Feb., 1801. Some 
of his etchings were reproduced a year or two since, 
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ae with moss and dugg with clay, 
And that will weize the water away. 
The frog comes to claim his bride: and, to tell the 
tale with effect, the sort of plash which he makes 
in leaping on the floor ought to be imitated: singing 
this nuptial ditty :— 
Open the door, my hinny, my heart, 
Open the door, my ain wee thing, 
And mind the words that you and me spoke 
Down in the meadow by the well spring. 


In the same strain as the song of the little bird :— 


My mother me killed, 
My father me ate, &c. 


Independently of the curious circumstance that 
such tales should be found existing in very different 
countries and languages: which augurs a ter 
poverty of human invention than we would have 
expected : there is also a sort of wild fairy interest 
in them which makes me think them fully better 
adapted to awaken the imagination and soften the 
heart of childhood than the good-boy stories which 
have been in late years composed for them. In the 
latter case their minds are, as it were, put into the 
stocks like their feet at the dancing school, and 
the moral always consists in good moral conduct 
...... being crowned with temporal success. Truth 
is I would not give one tear shed over Little Red 
Riding Hood for all the benefit to be derived from 
a hundred histories of Tommy Goodchild. Miss 
Edgeworth, who has with great genius trod the 
more modern path, is, to be sure, an exception from 
my utter dislike of these moral narrations ; but it 
is because they are really fitter for grown people than 
for children. I must say, however, that I think the 
story of Simple Susan in particular quite inimitable. 
But ‘ Waste not, Want not,’ though a most ingenious 
tale, is, I fear, more apt to make a curmudgeon 
of a boy who has from nature a close cautious 
temper than to correct a careless idle destroyer of 
whipcord. In a word, I think the selfish tendencies 
will be soon enough acquired in this arithmetical 
age; and that, to make the higher class of cha- 
racter, our wild fictions, like our own simple music 
will have more effect in awakening the fancy and 
elevating the disposition than the colder and more 
elevated compositions of more clever authors and 
composers. 

I am not acquainted with Basile’s collection ; but 
I have both editions of Straparola, which I observe 
differ considerably—I could add a deal, but 
there is enough here to show that it is with sincere 
interest that 1 subscribe myself 

Your obli servant, 
(signed) WALTER Scorrt. 


J. Loratne HEELIs. 
9, Morrab Terrace, Penzance. 


CHELSEA. 


In the first of the picturesque and sug- 
gestive papers which Sir Walter Besant is 


now contributing to the Pall Mall Magazine 
on ‘South London,’ he says (Jan., 1898, p. 69) 
that the old Southwark causeway was 
“constructed by driving piles into the mud at 
the piles, and filling up the space wi ve 
shingle, brought from Chelsea—‘ Isle of Shingle’— 


| or from the nearest high ground, where is now 
Clapham Common.” 


This looks as if Sir W. Besant thought the 
original name of Chelsea was Ceosel-ig, Pebble 
Island, but so far as I know there is not the 
slightest authority for such an assumption. 

The origin of the name of Chelsea was 
discussed in these pages more than thirty 
years ago (3™ S. ix. 295, 419, 522) in connexion 
with the “Concilium Calchutense,” the 
“Geflitfullic” or contentious synod which 
according to the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ was 
held at Cealce-hyth in the year 785. Opinions 
have greatly varied with regard to the situa- 
tion of Ceale-hyth. Some writers have sug- 
gested Calcuth or Celchyth, in Northumbria ; 
others Kilcheth or Culcheth, in Lancashire ; 
and others, again, Challock or Chalk, in Kent. 
A writer in the Gent. Mag., xcvi. (Feb., 1826) 
111, was the first to adopt Leland’s sugges- 
tion that the Council was held at Chelsea; 
and this view has been held by Dr. Lingard, 
by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, and by Faulkner, the 
historian of Chelsea, who in the second 
edition of his work (1829) has transferred 
bodily the letter which had appeared three 
years previously in the Gent. Mag. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that these writers 
are correct. 

Lysons, in his ‘Environs of London,’ ed. 
1810, ii. 45, says that the most ancient record 
wherein he has seen the name of Chelsea 
mentioned is a charter of Edward the Con- 
fessor, in the Saxon language, where it is 
written Cealchylle, and that did local circum- 
stances allow it he would not hesitate a 
moment in saying that it was so called from 
its hills of chalk ; but as there is neither chalk 
nor a hill in the parish the derivatien does 
not prove satisfactory. The fact that there 
was no chalk in Chelsea affords the reason 
why chalk was brought to it from other 

rts, for Cealc-hylle is an evident mistake 
or Cealc-hyth, which means a landing-place 
for chalk, just as Lamb-hyth (Lambeth) 
means @ ating: lace for sheep, Rother-hyth 
a landing-place for cattle, and Steban-hyth 
(Stepney) a landing-place for logs of wood. 
The charter mentioned by Lysons is, I believe, 
among the archives of Westminster Abbey, 
and Mr. Blunt says it is doubtful whether 
the correct reading is Chilchelle or Chilchede. 
In Domesday, as Mr. Blunt remarks, it would 
appear that the scribe was puzzled how to 
spell the name, and for safety’s sake he has 
bracketed the two names, thus ew me 
Henry of a writes it, anno 1110, 
Cealeyde. In the Taxation of ~— Nicholas, 
1291, it is spelt Chelchethe. In manorial 
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records, temp. Edward IL., it is Chelcheya and 
Chelchuthe.* In 1314-1315 Gerard de Staun- 
done, rector of Styvenach (Stevenage), be- 
queaths to Peter de Batlesfeld houses in the 


Jane and parish of St. Martin Orgar de Can- | 


delwykstrate for life, subject to a payment 
of five marks annually to Sir Robert de 
Staundone, rector of Chelchehuth (Sharpe’s 
‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ i. 250). Several 
persons in the ‘Calendar’ are found with the 
surnames “de Chelchehethe,” “Chelchehithe,” 
“Chelcheth,” and “Chelchith.” In the will of 
Richard Laykyn, mercer, A.D. 1535, the name 
is spelt in the transitional form Chelsehyth 
ib. ii. 639). In the same year Sir Thomas 
More addressed his celebrated letter to the 
king from “my pore Howse in Chelchith” 
(Faulkner, ‘ History of Chelsea,’ 1829, i. 103) ; 
and in his indictment he is described as 
“Thomas More, nuper de Chelchithe, in comi- 
tatu Midd., Miles.” In the time of Elizabeth 
the modern softened pronunciation prevailed. 

Norden, in his ‘Speculum Britannie,’ seems 
to beresponsible for the etymology favoured by 
Sir Walter Besant, and, I may add, en passant, 
by Canon Taylor in his ‘Words and Places.’ 
But there is no historical groundwork for 
thistheory. Bosworth has suggested Ceoles-ig, 
which would mean Ship’s Island. But the 
place of that name which is mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (Thorpe’s edition, 
i. 256; ii. 113), is not Chelsea in Middlesex, 
but Cholsey in Berkshire. 

At a former reference (3™ S. ix. 522) a 
correspondent stated, on the authority of 
Mr. Blunt, that the old church at Chelsea 
was originally built of chalk, as may still be 
seen (1866) in the chancel. It would be well 
if this statement could be verified. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


THe OF THE ‘Scots 
AND ‘Briackwoop’s MaGa- 
zInE. —In the recently published work 
‘Annals of a Publishing eens: William 
Blackwood and his Sons, their Magazine 
and Friends,’ by the late Mrs. Oliphant, the 
author says of the Scots Magazine, and 
referring to the events of the year 1817, 
“Constable’s small magazine, which they 
[Pringle and Cleghorn] managed for a 
short time, soon went the way of 
all dull periodicals.” For a “dull” 
periodical none has been more quoted from 
except its English contemporary the Gentle- 
mans Magazine; but regarding its discon- 
tinuance, which did not happen till 1826, all 


* See also Faulkner, ed. 1829, i. 175. 


| bibliographers appear to be at fault. Lowndes 
'says of the Scots Magazine and the Edin- 
burgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany, 
“This and the preceding periodical were 
driven out of the field soon after the appear- 
ance of Blackwoods Magazine.” The facts 
are that the Miscellany was purchased by 
Constable, and incorporated with the Scots 
| Magazine and its title added in 1803 ; and 
the Scots Magazine was purchased from 
Alexander Cowan, the trustee of Constable’s 
estate, on 12 July, 1826, by William Black- 
| wood, although, strange to say, he did not 
| incorporate the ancient magazine with his 
own and much younger periodical, Black- 
woods Magazine, the usual practice of a 
ublisher under similar circumstances. The 
atter fact, discovered by the present writer 
some time ago, was communicated to the 
pages of the Scots Magazine (Perth, Cowan 
& Co.) in February, 1896, in an article 
entitled ‘The Scots Magazine, 1739-1826’; but 
evidently Mrs. Oliphant did not avail herself 
of the information there given. 

The evidence of the sale of the copyright 
is contained in the following advertisement, 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of 27 July, 1826, a file of which for 
that year may be consulted in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. It is as follows :— 

“*Edinburgh Magazine: A new series of the Scots 
Magazine. The Trustee upon the Sequestrated 
Estate of Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. begs 
to inform the subscribers to the above Work that 
the Publication of it is now discontinued, the 
Copyright having been purchased by Mr. Blackwood, 
tdinburgh, 12 July, 1826.” 

As Mrs. Oliphant’s work purports to give 
an authoritative history of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, it is natural to expect the fact to 
which attention is now called should have 
received mention ; but, as already stated, the 
author—like the bibliographers—appears to 
have been unacquainted with the transaction. 

W. Niven. 

23, Newton Street, Greenock. 


Meap: Bricut ALE: WetsH ALE: SwEET 
WetsH ALe.—What constituted the difference 
between these beverages a thousand years 
ago is rather difficult to explain. From at 
least the year 852 the Saxon charters make 
mention of bright ale, beer, Welsh ale, and 
sweet Welsh ale, and it is observable that 
when beer is mentioned the description is not 
given, nor are the other ales defined. In the 
‘Historia Brittonum’* we are told that Vorti- 
gern, while under the influence of wine and 
“secera” (supposed to mean mead), over- 


— 


* Rey. W. Gunn, B.D., London, 1819, p. 68. 
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come by the blandishments and beauty of 
Hengist’s daughter, proposed, and ultimately 
became her husband. “Secera” was strong 
drink, and, as recorded by St. Luke, did not. 
I venture to think, include wine. It would 
appear “ secera,” mentioned in the ‘ Historia, 
rincipally, if not altogether, refers to ale, 
r, = That mead was intoxicating seems 
clear, and looking at the ingredients from 
which this drink (in part handed down and 
in use to-day) was in all probability brewed, 
one may fairly suppose that it was the 
“sweet Welsh ale” above named. That 
mead was a beverage of considerable value 
and importance is clear from the fact that 
the “mead” brewer was one of the great 
officers of State. From an old dictionary* 
T learn that “ Mede (Brit. meed) is a drink 
made of water and honey, used in Wales.” 
In a Welsh dictionary,t “ Medd=meat or 
drink, made of honey.” Whether the native 
modesty of the author prevented his naming 
the more intoxicating ingredient is an open 
uestion, as ignorance on the part of a 
Getieners maker is out of the controversy, 
if there was one. The authority mentioned 
is the only one that I find for “ mead” being 
“meat and drink.” “Braggot” was made of 
malt, honey, and water; “hydromet” was 
made of “water and honey sodden together,” 
so says my authority of 1681. The ordinary 
dictionary of to-day gives “ Mead=honey 
and water fermented and flavoured” ; but this 
could hardly have been the “ mead” of the 
Saxon period to which I refer. That “mead” 
has fallen from the position it once held is, I 
think, clear, and the method of its manufac- 
ture is lost. In this part mead is made to a 
very limited extent, and by persons who 
dispose of it at fairs, markets, and such like 
gatherings. So far as my inquiries go it is 
made in this district from honey, brown 
sugar, peppereoras, Jamaica pepper, ginger 
cloves, wild carrots, brewers’ barm, an 
water. There is, however, a remnant of its 
original self traceable in the fact that some 
years ago (I will not say now), when “mead” 
was asked for, it was understood to convey 
the desire for a glass of something stronger, 
by itself or seek Whether or not the lynx 
eye of the Excise officer has caused the 
omission of the important component part of 
“mead” I cannot vouch for, but I have my 
own thoughts on the matter. “Braggot” 
and “hydromet” I have no account of, other 
than mentioned ; and bright ale, beer, Welsh 
ale, still remain for explanation. That these 


London, 1681. 


Thomas Jones, Shrewsbury, 1771. 


Welsh beverages were, for some reason, con- 
sidered special or —- to what either the 
Saxons made or could elsewhere purchase is 
perfectly clear from the charters specifying 
“Welsh ale,” “sweet Welsh ale.” 
ALrreD Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 


Worps: 
“NIVERNOIS.”— 

“No boy except himself was considered an invin- 
cible dunce, or what is sometimes called a Bergen-op- 
Zoom, that is, a head impregnable to all teachin 
and all impressions that could be conveyed 
through books.”—De Quincey, ‘Collected Writings,’ 
1890, ui. 93. 

“In 1762] the Duke de Nivernois came here. Of 
the last gentleman I cannot say I remember much 
but that he introduced the Fashion of very Small 
Hats, which used to be called after him Nivernois 
Hats.”—‘A Kentish Country House,’ by Lady 
Jennings, 1894, p. 109. 

I cannot find the words in ‘The Stanford 
Dictionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases.’ 

C. A. 


“To THE LAMP-PosT.” (See ante, p. 206.)—- 
This is a mistranslation of “ A la lanterne !” 
There was no lamp-post. The lamp was hung 
over the middle of the street, in the centre of 
a cord, which passed over pulleys at the sides 
of the street. The lamp was let down, the 
person to be hanged was substituted for it, 
and the ends of the cord pulled. 

F. J. Canny. 

Norwood. 


Burning Trees at Funerats.—In the 
Burgery Accounts of Sheffield an entry 
appears in 1590:— 

“Item, payd to the Coronerye for the fee of iij 
persons that were slayne with the fall of ij Trees 
that were burned downe at my Lordes funerall the 
xiijth of January, 1590—viijs."—‘ Records of the 
Burgery of Sheffield,’ 1897, p. 60. 

In a foot-note the editor, Mr. J. B. Leader, 
says the funeral was that of George, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury :— 

“At this period funerals often took place at 
night, and the trees may have been burnt to make a 
display. But the burning of these trees in January 
rather suggests the funeral pyre, which may have 
survived, in a degenerate form, into the sixteenth 
century. In Virgil’s account of the burning of the 
body of Misenus (‘ Amn.’ vi. 212) cypress trees are 
burnt with the pile. In either case this entry is 
of great interest. The bd/ or funeral pile was used 
by the ancient Norsemen, and horses, jewels, &c., 
thrown in. Of course the Earl was not burnt on a 
pyre, but the burning of the trees may have been a 
survival into later times of the custom.” 


Does the entry in the 7 books 
mean that the trees were igni when 
standing ? Georce Brack, 
Glasgow 
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Marirer.—In 1379 thpte was living at 
Sheffield a man called Jolin Lambe, who by 
trade is designated as a Marifer. He is taxed 
above the labourers, at the séthe tate as such 
artisans as the smiths, shoemakers, wrights, 
coopers, bakers, and weavers. I have not 
met with any other mention of this trade, 
but suppose it was the duty of a Marifer to 
bear the image of the Blessed Virgin in 
Church or Guild processions. The trade 
seems to me quite as curious as that of a 
“Carnafor,” mentioned ante, p. 189. Carnifex 
is medieval Latin for a butcher. 

Isaac TAYLor. 

“Wo sTOLE THE DONKEY!”—“ Who stole 
the donkey ? The man in the white hat,” was 
once a popular street cry, but is now seldom 
or never heard. It appears to have been 
applied in derision to Radicals, who were 
supposed to affect white hats as head-gear. 
In an obituary notice of Edmund Tattersal 
in the Zimes newspaper, it is mention 
that 
“Lord Wharncliffe was the first Tory who wore 
a white hat after Henry (Orator) Hunt had made it 
a distinguishing mark of a ical.” 

Joun Hess. 


Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Watter Scort’s ‘Antiquary.’ (See ante, 
p. 59.)—At this reference you allude to Scott 
as designating Sir Arthur Wardour some- 
times as a baronet and sometimes as a knight. 
Now I think it is generally considered that 
the scene of the story is supposed to be on 
the eastern coast of Scotland. Has atten- 
tion ever been called to the fact that in 
chap. vii., while narrating the wonderful 
escape of Sir Arthur and his daughter from 
being overwhelmed by the incoming tide, 
Scott most graphically describes the setting 
of the sun beneath the ocean a 2" 


San Francisco, California. 
[It has been subject of frequent comment.] 


Scraps or Nursery Lore.—Lady readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who were children in the fifties 
or sixties of this century may remember, as 
I do, a girls’ toy-book, after the manner of 
‘Struwwelpeter,’ one of the pictures in which 
represen a little maiden, supine in bed, 
very ill, and no wonder, with an immense 
cherry-tree growing out of her mouth. This 
was the sad result of swallowing the stones 
along with the fruit, in spite of all warnings. 
But we all know that truth is stranger 
than fiction, and the Peterburgskaya Gazeta of 
26 June/8 July, 1897, quotes the following 
exemplification of this saying from the foreign 
papers :— 


‘A little girl, seven years of Amelia L. 
whose father Worked at the sawmills in Belgard 
(Ain), was at play the other day, when she managed 
to push the seed of a plane-tree deep into her ear. 
Shortly after she began to experience acute pains, 
and it was found that the seed had taken root in 
the Waxy secretions of the ear, and was growing 
apace. The father proceeded to cautiously uproot 
the intrusive plant, and the girl has now recovered.” 


If this story is true, it is to be hoped that 
Miss Amelia L., now that her ear is once 
more free and in working order, will incline 
it to hearken to the exhortations of her elders, 
and will not go on planting plane-trees in such 
obviously uncongenial soll. H. E. 

St. Petersburg. 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Dar Bon!”—Can any one explain this 
Cumberland expression? In the Cornhill 
Magazine, October, 1890, p. 390, a man on 
Helvellyn is represented as saying, “ Dar 
bon ! but it’s wonderful things is dogs!” Is 
this expletive used elsewhere ? 

A. L. Mayvnew 

“Meta Brirannicus.”—‘A Letter to the 
Society of the Dilettanti on the Works in 
Progress at Windsor,’ by Mela Britannicus, 
1827. Who was “ Mela Britannicus”? I pre- 
sume the name was taken in imitation of Mela 
Pomponius and his work ‘De Situ Orbis.’ 
In the letter to the Dilettanti the writer 
advocates the pulling down of the Round 
Tower and all the Castle to the east of it, 
levelling the ground, and — thereon a 
square classic palace, approached through a 
tunnel, and wit gardens and terraces orna- 
mented with statues and fountains in lode- 
stone and cement. J. N. D. 


Bishop Morton: THEOPHILUS Eaton. — 
Theophilus Eaton, the celebrated first 
Governor of New Haven, Conn., married, 
as his second wife, Ann, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Morton, successively Bishop of 
Chester, Lichfield, and Durham, and widow 
of David Yale. Who was her mother? The 
‘D. N. B.’ does not give her name. And who 
was Theophilus Eaton’s first wife? 

Siema Tav. 


“Esprit p’ESCALIER.”—Will anybody tell 
me where this expression first occurs or 
who first used or invented it? A variant of 
it is “ Pensée d’escalier.” Of course it refers 
to the happy afterthoughts which sometimes 
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occur to a person after he has quitted a com- 
ny in which he has been engaged in some 
iscussion ; that is to say, when he is half-way 
down the stairs he suddenly thinks of some 
telling repartee which he might have made 
or some clinching argument which he might 
have used, but failed to do so, and then he 
says to himself, “Oh, why didn’t I say that ?” 
But, alas! it is too late. It has a Moliérish 
about it. PaTRICK MAXWELL. 
th. 


Atrrep Wican = Leonora Prxcorr. — 
Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine gives as the date 
of marriage of these two well-known actors 
5 August, 1839. On Wigan’s death the Daily 
News and the Era said that the event took 
place in 1841. The Gentleman’s Magazine is 
silent. Can the precise date be fixed ? 

URBAN. 


Rosert FitzSrerueEn sailed to Ireland in 
1168 with Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and 
Maurice FitzGerald. What descendants did 
he leave ? E. Tuoyts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Reading. 


“Spat.”—In what dictionary is this word 
to be found ; and what is its derivation? The 
meaning hereabouts in the Eastern Counties 
is “short in texture,” “easily broken,” as a 
carrot may be snapped in two; it is also used 
of wood. I have often heard the word, but 
never saw it in print till recently in the 
Agricultural Gazette, where a writer speaks of 
rhubarb as being tender and “ spalt” (p. 254). 

Wa. Granam F. Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts. 

(“‘Spalt=brittle, tender” (Wright, ‘ Provincial 
Dictionary’).] 


Law Terms.—What is the proper extension 
of the two law terms indicated in the follow- 
ing extract by abbreviations !— 

“Breve Domini Regis de Recto patens Maiori et 
Ballivis de recte tenendo Willelmo filio Galfridi et 
aliis Q. versus Ricardum Allen defore. de uno mes- 
suagio,” &c. 

A. CALDER. 
_ Henperson. — Can any one give me 
information about “Henderson of the Bush 
of Ewes”? In Dumfriesshire he is often 
spoken about; but I have got nothing more 
satisfying about him than tradition. Was 
he descended from the family of Alexander 
Henderson ? Francis HENDERSON. 


Draycor, co. Worcester.—In over 
some notes on a family named Warner I find 


it stated that William, son of John Warner, 
was born at tes Se and baptized on 8 July, 
1627, in its paris 


church (Blockley). I beg 


to ask if Draycot is at present known in the 
topography of Worcestershire, and whether 
it is a mere hamlet or the private country 
seat of some family. C. 


AvtograpHs.—Can you tell me the best 
way of keeping autograph letters? I have 
tried several ways, but am not satisfied. If 
kept loose in an album, a leaf for each letter, 
the first careless person who turns them over 
leaves them in disorder, and perhaps dis- 

laced. Yet the charm of an autograph 
etter can only fully be found by taking it 
into the hands. W. Henry Rosrnson. 


CuaMBERs’s ‘INDEX oF Next or Kun, &c. 
—Will some one kindly inform me where to 
write for the vertisements referred to 
in this book? In the 1872 edition one is 
referred to an address in Brixton; but a 
letter I addressed there has been returned to 
me by the Post Office. F. A. Jonnston. 

18, Lower Sloane Street, 8.W. 


PorTRAIT OF SERJEANT JOHN GLYNN.—Some 
years ago I saw an engraving of Serjeant-at- 
Law John Glynn who was Recorder of London 
1772-1779. Could any reader inform me who 
was the engraver, and where I should be likely 
to obtain a copy ? RoBert GLYNN. 


Corns.—Can any of your readers help me 
to identify two pieces of money lately come 
into my possession? They are copper (I 
believe), not thicker than note-paper, and 
measuring a little more than half an inch 
across ; no date. On one side is a crown 
surmounting a harp; round the edge the 
letters F. R. A. E. T. H., F. B., REX. On the 
reverse, a crown, with two daggers or swords 
crossed inside, the handles and points show- 
ing above and below the crown. Round the 
edge, CARO. D. G. MAG. BRI. The edges of the 
coins have apparently been clip so some 
letters are no doubt gone. The coins belonged 
to an old man sant ninety-three, who said 
they were “ mites.” Kate E. SNELL. 


Heraxps’ VIsIraTIon oF HAMPSHIRE.—Can 
any one tell me where I can obtain a copy of 
the Heralds’ Visitationsof Hampshire between 
1530 and 1686? Henry G. B. GoLtpwyer. 

Kimberley, 8. Africa. 


Ducutgs oF were 
the last Danish Dukes of Slesvig-Holstein ? 
What were their family names? One lost his 
ducal rights about the year 1838 at the close 
of Frederick VL.’s reign. What was his family 
name? Count Caprivi asserted in the Reichs- 
tag that in the next war Germany would 
have to face Denmark on the question of the 
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cession of these lost provinces. It is strange 
that so little is related in current Danish 
historical works of men who enforced their 


right of autonomy on Christian I. in 1460 in | book 


the old Riberhus, and maintained it so long. 
H. C. H. 


Arms or De Kettycrew.—Could any of 
your readers inform me what are the arms 
of De Kellygrew (Cornwall)? There is no 
mention of the name in Burke’s ‘ Armorial 
Bearings,’ although it isa very ancient family. 

RoBerT GLYNN. 

Massey.—Who was Hugh Massey, 
Sheriff of Limerick, 1674, founder of the 
Duntryleague family? Collins says that he 
was descended from John Massey, of Codding- 
ton, 1534-1590, in which case he must have 
been a son of William Massey, of London. If 
so, why do the Irish Masseys use the arms of 
Massey of Sale, and not those of Massey of 
Coddington? Who was Hugh Massey who 
was involved in Love’s conspiracy, =" 


Heratpic Casties.—Will any one be kind 
enough to refer me to good drawings of 
these? All that I have seen are very ugly, 
and I want to draw arms containing a castle 
argent, inflamed proper, and a castle with 
two towers domed. THORNFIELD. 


BATTLE-AXES AND Romans.—I have heard 
it frequently stated that the Romans used 
battle-axes, but cannot find any authority for 
the statement. Can any reader solve the 
question ? J. HoLuanp. 


Latin Ampicuities.—In my early school- 
days, about 1856, it was usual to test new- 
comers by putting to them some terrible bits 
of nonsense in Latin. Of these I can remember 
only one, “ Mea mater mala est sus,” which is 
capable of two incongruous interpretations. 
Are there other such sentences, and is any- 
thing known of their date and origin ? 

W. 


Tue WoopLanps, BLACKHEATH.—This house, 
built by John Julius Angerstein, formerly had 
two carved panels outside, which have lately 
been removed, and concerning which there is 
an absurd legend in the locality. Can any 
one give me the subject of the and 
say where they came trom originally ? 

AYEARR. 


NOVELS WITH THE SAME N AME.—An interest- 
ing article in the Spectator of 5 February 
on ‘A Forgotten Novel, reminded me o 
‘ Across the Zodiac,’ by Percy Greg, regarding 
which an appreciative entry had been made 
in my diary of October, 1883. On writing to 


my bookseller for ‘ Across the Zodiac,’ I duly 
received a novel of that name, but by another 
author, and bearing no resemblance to the 
required. Does no rule exist forbidding 
the use of a name already adopted by another 
author ? J. rh R.-C. 


Hocartu.—Hogarth is said to have painted 
a sign “The Man loaded with Mischief.” Is 
there any evidence of this ; and is the picture 
in existence? I should be much obliged if 
some one would kindly answer these ques- 
tions. ARTHUR SIEVEKING. 

See, under ‘A Man loaded with Mischief,’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vii. 36.] 

Messrs. Howarp & Gress.—These “once 
civilest of men” made Sir Rupert the Fearless 
“bitterly rue it he’d ever raised money by 
way of annuity.” Presumably these were the 
firm of Edward Howard and James Gibbs, 
who carried on business as scriveners at 
Golden Square. Howard apparently had 
succeeded to the wealth of Messrs. White- 
head, of Basinghall Street. He carried on 
his monetary transactions first with Diggles, 
then alone, having James Gibbs as his law 
clerk. Then they opened in 1814 at 18, Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardens, under the above 
style. They became bankrupt in 1822, but 
we I believe, twenty shillings in the pound. 

hat became of all their documents, warrants 
of attorney, cognovits, &c.? What was the 
precise practice in regard to the safe custody 
of these documents? I fancy the perpetual 
annuity bonds bound assets in the hands of 
executors and administrators, as well as the 
lands of the heir. Was it customary in such 
cases to file a copy of the pedigree of the 
family, and to refer in the annuity deed to 
some other deed in the possession of the other 

rty, which should be handed down in the 
amily as a means of identifying the heir for 
the time being ? 

90, Disraeli Road, Putney. 


CHRISTENING New VeEssEts.—-In an article 
in one of the monthly magazines on this 
subject the writer remarks :— 

“For many years the christening of a vessel has 

been accomplished by breaking a bottle of wine on 
her bow as she glides into the water from the place 
where she is built.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the origin 
of this ceremony; what time it was first 
introduced ; and what was the custom pre- 
viously ? G. Perriz. 

Dundee. 


“ STRONGULLION.”— What is this, which ap- 
rs in some of the weekly bills of mortality 
in 1720 as a cause of death ? K. 
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Beplies, 


THE POSSESSIVE CASE IN PROPER 
NAMES. 


(9% S. i. 166.) 


uninflected is very com- 
mon in our early language. Opening at 
random the Early English Text Society’s 
book of ‘ Troy,’ I note “Agamynon gay wif” 
(I. 12713); and many examples are given b 
Matzner in his ‘ Englische Grammatik’ = i. 
p. 302). It is only perhaps in such localities, 
especially northern, as those specified by Mr. 
Appy that this ancient practice continues in 
its entirety, but a partial persistence is notice- 
able in the literature of to-day. We are, in 
fact, very near to abolishing the possessive in 
names ending in s. 

If we followed the practice of Ormin we 
should write in the possessive “Jesuses” and 
“ Moseses” (see the ‘Ormulum,’ lines 25 and 
296). It is not ———- here to reproduce 
Ormin’s verses, compo: about seven hun- 
dred years ago. The references given will 
show clearly to those who understand his 
peculiar style that the suffix for the possessive 
of names in s was at that early date a distinct 
syllable. But the modern printer refuses to 
indicate this syllable otherwise than by a 
bare apostrophe ; his fingers revolt at the 
thought of printing “Jesus's ” or “ Moses’s,” let 
alone “Jesuses” or “ Moseses.” At the moment 
of writing this I have before me, in different 

ublications, “William Morris’ Last Romance,” 
‘Morris’ Poems,” &c. Worse still is a line 
from Mrs. Browning's ‘Aurora Leigh’ (book i.), 
thus misquoted in her recently published 
* Letters’ (i. 188) :— 

By Keats’ soul, the man who never stepped, 

to the destruction of the rhythm—such is 
the intelligent printer’s idea of improvement. 
The function of an apostrophe is to supply 
the place of an eultted latter or syllable, suc 
omissions being frequent in verse, where words 
have to be shortened in pronunciation for the 
sake of metre. To employ an apostrophe in 
place of a syllable that must be sounded is 
therefore downright stupidity. This con- 
demnation is, of course, applicable to 
“Keats's” as well as to “ Keats’.” But absurd 
though the former is, it preserves the s of the 
case, which obviously cannot be pronounced 
without a vowel; at any rate, it is a conven- 
tional sign understood 4 all. 
_ The aversion to an aggregation of sibilants 
is doubtless due to a fa se analogy with the 
possessive plural of common nouns, where 


there is no adjection of a syllable for case. | 


Were it based on sound, “prince's” ought to 
be printed “prince’,” as “ conscience’” often is 
in a familiar phrase, and it would be improper 
to write “St. Lawrence’s martyrdom” or 
“Knox’s sermons.” But, so far from this 
being the case, the printer pronounces the 
possessive of “ Morris” as “ Morrises,” and of 
“Keats” as “Keatses”; and why such a 
juxtaposition of sibilants should be more 
offensive to the eye than to the ear is not 
easy to explain. Unfortunately the silly 
whim is contagious, having infected several 
writers of the press by dint of continual 
iteration. 

Some years ago the younger Dickens wrote 
an article in one of the weekly magazines 
against the use of the apostrophe alone to 
denote the possessive of proper names in s. 
One point on which he laid special stress was, 
if I remember aright, the confusion that 
would ensue if such names, say, as Stephen 
and Stephens, or Watt and Watts, were pro- 
nounced alike in the — Name couples 
like these are plentiful. F. ADAMS. 


According to Mr. Kington Oliphant the 
omission of the sign of the possessive case 1s 
a peculiarity of the East Midland dialect. 
He gives many instances of the practice from 
Robert of Brunne and other writers of his 
time. Marsh supplies examples from Wycliffe, 
Robert of Gloucester, and the Paston Letters. 
The omission is common among the older 
people of the Isle of Axholme, as regards both 
proper and common nouns. They say not 
only “John Smith wife,” but “my brother 
wife,” “bee wax,” “cow milk,” and a > 


Witpersprn (8 §. xii. 387).— 
Samuel Wilderspin was the son of Alexander 
Wilderspin, and was born at Hornsey, Middle- 
sex, 1792. He was originally engaged in a 
merchant’s office until he took up the subject 
of infant education. In 1824, or earlier, he 
was master of the Spitalfields Infant School, 
and in 1825 was travelling agent of the first 
Infant School Society. He worked indepen- 
dently in promoting infant schools until 1837, 
and then for two years was head master of 
the Central Model Schools, Dublin. Finally 
he received a pension and retired to Wake- 
field, where he died 10 March, 1866, aged 
seventy-four, and was buried at Thornes, 
near Wakefield. One of his daughters married 
Mr. J. W. Young, who in 1882 lived at 14, 
Belgrave Road, Didhesines Dublin. Their 
son, the Rev. Samuel Wilderspin Young, was 
curate of St. John’s, Hull, 1864-5. Another 


daughter, Rebecca, married Mr. Thos. John 
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Terrington, of Hull; she died at Clifton, 
Somerset, 14 Dec., 1876; their youngest_son, 
Wilderspin Terrington, was living at Font- 
hill Villa, Keynsham, in 1893. 

Mr. Wilderspin’s works are :— 

On the Importance of educating the Infant Poor, 
from 18 months to 7 years, containing an account 
of the Spitalfields Infant School, and the new 
system of instruction there adopted. Small 8vo., 
London, second edition, 1824. 

Early Discipline illustrated. 12mo., 1834. 

The Infant System for Developing the Intellectual 
and Moral Powers of all Children from 1 year old 
to7. By Samuel Wilderspin, inventor of the system 
of Infant Training. One plate, 12mo., London, 
eighth edition, 1852. 

System of Education for the Young, applied to 
all faculties. 12mo., London, 1840. 

Many school lessons. 

Complete school apparatus, of which he was 
author and inventor. 

Manual for the Religious and Moral Instruction 
of comms Children in the Nursery and Infant 
School, by Samuel Wilderspin, originator of the 
of infant training, and T. J. Terrington, 
§ oy Ag the Hull Infant School Society. 8vo., 


Hull, 1 


Samuel Wilderspin, the originator of infant 
schools, was born about 1792, died 10 March, 
1866. He was the master of the London 
Central Infant School, and author of various 
works on the education of the young. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Source or Quotation WanTep (9 i. 
169).—Upwards of twenty years have passed 
away since the same “want” appeared in 
*N. & Q.’ (5 S. viii. 209), and, so far as I can 
trace, no reply has been received. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Dantet Hooper (9 §. i. 188).—I have 
copies of the wills of Hoopers of Barbadoes, 
but they were of Hampshire origin, and came 
from Heron Court, near Christchurch, which 
now ae to Lord Malmesbury. The 
estate was bought from the Hoopers early in 
this century. B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


Wentworts (9" §. i. 7, 31, 50).— 
Has G.F.R.B. looked into “Long John” Went- 
worth’s book, viz., ‘The Wentworth Genealogy,’ 
3 vols., Boston, U.S., 18784 “Long John,” who 
in his day was a noted Chicago character of 
national reputation and never suspected of 
having literary inclinations, electrified his 
compatriots by the issue of this huge com- 
pilation of several thousand pages, which had 
cost him a fortune in the rough. That is to 
say, “Long John,” having a plethoric purse, 
caused the working tribe of genealogists to 
move lively. In addition to its noble army 


of American Wentworths the work contains 
an elaborate genealogy of English Went- 
worths (whether trumped up I know not), 
going back to the dark ages, and, what 
pleased “ Long John” better, a fine portrait 
of himself, engraved on steel, showing his 
gigantic form and celebrated hat. Cc. 


“ BROACHING THE ADMIRAL” (9 §. i. 128). 
—The following is from Mark Lemon’s ‘ Jest- 
Book,’ published in 1864, being No. incccliv., 
with the heading ‘Above Proof’:— 

* An East India Governor having died abroad, his 
body was put in arrack, to preserve it for inter- 
ment in England. A sailor on board the ship being 
frequently drunk, the captain forbad the purser, 
and indeed all in the ship, to let him have any 
liquor. Shortly after the fellow appeared ver 
drunk. How he obtained the liquor, no one coul 
guess. The captain resolved to find out, promising 
to forgive him if he would tell from whom he got 
the liquor. After some hesitation, he hiccuped 
out, ‘Why, please your honour, I tapped the 
Governor.’” 


Whether this is adapted, mutato nomine, 
from another story, I cannot say, but I think 
the sea term for tapping is “ broaching.” 

F. ADAMS. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


A story relevant to this query is recorded 
in ‘I’ve been a-Gipsying,’ by George Smith 
of Coalville, p. 69. Said a gipsy at North- 
ampton Races :— 

““My grandfather was a soldier in the Queen’s 
service [the poor gipsy woman did not understand 
history so well as cooking hedgehogs in a patter of 
clay], and fought in the battle when Lord Nelson 
was killed. ‘And do you know, sir, after Lord 
Nelson was killed he was put into a cask of rum to 
be preserved, while he was brought to England to 
be buried ; and I dare say that you will not believe 
me—my grandfather was one of those who had 
charge of the body; but he got drunk on some of 
the rum in which Lord Nelson was pickled, and he 
ee ones fond of talking about it to his dying 
day.” 


Str. SwItTHIN. 


It is said, I know not on what authority, 
that when the body of Lord Nelson was 
brought to this country for burial, it was 
preserved in a cask of rum, but that the 
sailors, who at that time would “stick” at no 
opportunity which presented itself for “suck- 
ing the monkey,” had, before the arrival of 
the gallant admirai’s corpse, drained the cask 
completely dry by means of the usual straw. 
Hence the phrase “ tapping the admiral.” 

H. MacMicwak. 


“CarnaFror” (9% §, i. 189).—It would not 
easy, and is perhaps impossible, to find 
another word in the language similarly con- 
structed. It may be an early and substantive 
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form of carnivorous, as applied in a medicinal 
sense to a caustic destructive of flesh. With 
this application it would probably have been 
used in connexion with leather-dressing. Or 
the official may have been one who presided 
over the feast of Carniscapium immediately 
rior to Lent. See under ‘Shrove Tuesday’ 
in Brand’s ‘Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities,’ 1813, i. 57. ArtTuuR MAYALL. 


See ‘ Origines Patricie,’ by R. T. Hampson, 
1846, pp. 250-1 ; and ‘English Surnames,’ by 
C. W. Bardsley, 1875, p. 375. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 

Ancestors (8 §. xii. 65, 133, 211, 332, 475 ; 
g% i. 170).—Shakespeare, it may be pre- 
sumed, uses this word in its etymological 
sense at the beginning of the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ for, of course, we are intended to 
reverse the sentences: “All his successors, 
gone before him, hath done’t ; and all his 
ancestors, that come after him, may.” Let 
me call attention to another word which is 
now usually used in a sense different from 
its etymological meaning—.e., child. Some 
little time ago a lady smilingly remarked to 
me, “I shall soon have no children,” meaning 
that they would all have grown up and ceased 
to be children. The word child, in fact, is 
now usually taken to signify a very young 
person, boy or girl; but its original meaning 
is simply son or daughter. With regard to 
ancestor, we are told in the ‘H. E. D.’ that, 
after the French came to restrict the use of 
ancestre to “ progenitor,” antécesseur was re- 
fashioned from the Latin for the general 
sense, and our word antecessor was adopted 
from it. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Scutprors (9% §. i. 207).—Laurence Mac- 
donald was born in the year 1798, and died 
“recently” at Rome. See the Atheneum for 
9 March, 1878. 

Sir John Steell, R.S.A., died at Edinburgh 
on 15 Sept., 1891, aged eighty-seven, as per 
report in the Atheneum of 19 Sept., 1891. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Laurence Macdonald was born at Bonny- 

view, near the Auld House of Gask, Strath 

earn, county of Perth, in 1798. Died at 

Rome, February, 1878. A. G. Rem. 
Auchterarder. 


Dante anp C. (5"S. viii. 420).— 
Charles Hindley of Hindley —so he styled 


himself—whose translation of the ‘ Inferno’ 
was published in 1842, was for about fifty 
years, and nearly to the time of his death, in 
the service of the Globe Insurance Company, 


| and it is not uninteresting to note how many 
persons more or less mixed up with scientific 
and literary work had n associated with 
| him from 1803, when he entered the office as 
'a clerk. Its first chairman was Sir F. M. 
Eden, author of the ‘History of the Poor.’ 
| Its first actuary was the Rev. J. Hellins, 
rector of Potter’s Pury, author of some impor- 
| tant mathematical works. Thencame Edward 
Hulley, author of a work on annuities; John 
Poole, author of ‘Paul Pry’ and other come- 
dies; Sir W. Tite, architect and aK 
managing director of the company; and J. C. 
Denham, well known in artistic and literary 
circles, its secretary, who was succeeded by 
William Newmarch, and who, with Thomas 
Tooke, wrote the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the ‘History of Prices,’ 1857. I give these 
notes of my own knowledge, as I was actuary 
of the company 1845-63, and of course knew 
Charles Hindley. Frepk. HENDRIKS. 


‘RockincHAm’ (9 §. i. 187).—The following 
paragraph relating to the Count de Jarnac 
appeared in the Atheneum of 27 March, 1875: 

“Probably very few of our readers are aware 
that the Count de Jarnac, the French Ambassador, 
who died on Monday last, was a novel-writer, yet 
such is the fact. He was the author of ‘ Rocking- 
ham,’ ‘Electra,’ and ‘ Love and Ambition,’ all of 
which were published anonymously. They are, we 
believe, now all out of print.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Tue CHALDEE MS.’ (9% i. 166).—This 
note should be supplemented by a reference 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" §S. v. 314; vii. 469. At the 
former reference will be found Hogg’s own 
claim, together with much 


PLANT-NAMES (9* §. i. 29).—A local amateur 
herbalist tells me that in this neighbourhood 
the name “black-doctor” is given to the 
water-betony. Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


TopMORDEN (9 §. i. 21, 78, 114, 217).—At 
the last reference we are told that tor, a hill, 
had something to do with this name. 
strongiy deprecate, for the hundredth time, 
the assumption that one letter, say an 7, can 
turn into another, as d, without any provo- 
cation, or reason, or necessity. I wholly 
disbelieve in the principle of “ corruption,” 
when it is taken to mean that anything can 
| change at any time into anything else. No 
one ever called a tor a tod, or a door a dod. 
Why should he? Water W. SKEAT. 


Rev. Ricnarp Jonnson, B.A. (9% §. i. 207). 
—Full information about this gentleman will 
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be found in a work just published by Samp- | 
son Low, Marston & Co., entitled ‘ Australia’s 

First Preacher: the Rev. Richard Johnson, | 
First Chaplain of New South Wales,’ by 

James Bonwick. C. M. 


OrIcINAL Epirion or GrraLpt CINTHIO 
(9 §. i. 147).—The meaning of ‘Gli Heca- 
tommithi,’ as Giraldo’s collection of stories is 
called, is “the hundred tales,” the word being 
coined from the Greek éxatév (hekaton), 
hundred, and pidos (mythus), story or tale. 
I transliterate for the convenience of your 
correspondent, who ought with a a 
of Greek to have been able to answer the 
question himself. The number 100 is the 
limit of several of the old collections of tales, 
as in Boccaccio’s ‘Decamerone, the ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ and ‘A Hundred Mery 
Talys’; and Marguerite of Angouléme allots 
ten stories to each day of her ‘Heptaméron’ 
in imitation of her precursors. The ‘ Heca- 
tommithi,’ including the ten tales of the 
Introduction, consists really of 110 tales. 

F. Apams. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“Grouse”: “Groustne” (9 §. i. 128).— 
This word, meaning to grumble, is another 
form of the Old Eng. grucche or groche, to 
murmur, from Old Fr. groucer, groucher, 
L. Lat. groussare. See Skeat, ‘Etym. Dict.,’ 
s.v. ‘Grudge.’ In Scottish it takes the form 
of groozle or gruzzle, to keep grunting or 
whining ; and in provincial English a baby 
is very commonly said to grizzle when it con- 
tinues making a fretful, discontented cry. 

“Hood was] utterly free from trumpery vanity 
and grizzling.”—Saturday Review, vol. lvi. p. 757 
(1883). 

** Mother grizz/ed an’ worrited herself reg’lar ill” 
o—-= Phillpotts, ‘ Lying Prophets,’ p. 79 

4} 


8. Woodford. 


Mr. Hansom (9* §. i. 148).—The following 
excerpt from the Supplement, published in 
1883, to ‘A New Biographical Dictionary,’ 
by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., contains the 
information required by your correspondent : 


“Hansom, Joseph Aloysius, architect and in- 
ventor of the Hansom cab, was born in 1805. He was 
descended from an old Catholic Yorkshire family, 
and first came into prominent notice in 1833, as the 
successful competitor for the Birmingham Town 
Hall, the erection of which was entrusted to him 
and his then partner, Mr. A. Elch. The contract 
proved an unfortunate one for the architect and 

uilder, and resulted in his bankruptcy. Shortly 
afterwards he partially retrieved his fortunes by 
the invention of the patent safety cab, which still 

rs his name. His next important venture, in 


A. Smytue Parmer, D.D. 


December, 1842, was in periodical literature, as the 


founder of the Illustrated Weekly Journal. His 
ractice as an architect had in the meantime 
pecome extensive, and examples of his taste and 
skill are to be seen in all parts of the kingdom. 
Churches from his designs were erected at Ryde, 
Preston, Dalkeith, Leeds, Ripon, Boulogne, Mary- 
church, Oxford, Manchester, and Arundel, and he 
was the architect of various structures, or portions 
of structures, for the colleges of Ampleforth, Ushaw, 
St. Beuno’s, Beaumont, and Fort Augustus. Among 
his latest and finest works, executed in partnership 
with his son, Mr. Joseph Hansom, may be men- 
tioned the Church of the Holy Name at Manchester, 
remarkable for its tower and for an extensive appli- 
cation of terra-cotta, and the noble church of St. 
Philip at Arundel, which he designed for the Duke 
of Norfolk. Mr. Hansom died at his residence, 
Fulham Road, London, on 29 June, 1882.” 
FERDINAND VINCENT BRYAN. 
52, Stockwell Park Road, S.W. 


For a biography of Joseph Aloysius Han- 
som, architect and cab inventor, see the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxiv. 

. ADAMS. 

Full particulars will be found in Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography,’ vol. i., 1892, 
with references to authorities. 

THoMas. 


Inscription (9 §. i. 69).—The solution 
would seem to be Ceelus, or the air. Terra, 
the earth, was the mother of Ceelus. She was 
also the mother of Oceanus, who may be 
considered to stand for the sea. It is a detail 
that Oceanus was perhaps more correctly the 
son of Ceelus, as he is also reputed to have 
married Terra. The personalities of the 
mythological gods and goddesses were very 
Protean. There is mol rome some classical 
reference for the scientific fact that fire is 
“the glittering father” of air or wind. For 
Celus, Terra, and Oceanus, see Lempriere’s 
‘Classical Dictionary. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Carn Woop, Hicuearte (8 §. xi. 384, 456, 
498).—In an interesting article upon High- 
gate Archway in the Standard of 19 January 
reference is made to a contemporary satirical 
prospectus for removing Hi ers Hill en- 
tirely. It is dated 1812, onl the following 
mention of the wood in question is thus made 
therein: “It is intended to remove the hill 
into the vale behind Caen Wood.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


(9 §S. i. 87).—Most, if not all, 
of the etymological queries propounded in 
*N. & Q.,’ S. ii. 153, to the manu- 
script of the ‘Ancren Riwle’ which J. My. 
(James Morton) was editing for the Camden 
Society. Some were answered, others elicited 
no reply. The passage “Hore hesmel beo 
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heie istihd; al wiSute broche” occurs at 
p. 424 of the book, in a context enjoining the 
raiment to be worn and the demeanour to be 
observed by the nuns, and is rendered by the 
editor, “ Let their hesmel be high pointed ; 
none to wear a broach,” a manuscript reading 
being “Hare cop beo hecje i-sticched.” The 
rendering is doubtful, and the subsequent 
explanations in the glossarial index do not 
clear the obscurity: “Hesmel, a collar, or 
opening for the head to pass through, at the 
top of a garment made in the form of a shirt 
or blouse,” suggested by the Icelandic Adis- 
mdl, as explained by Haldorson ; “istihd, 
raised [pierced? A.-S. stician]; A.-S. stigan, 
to ascend.” Hesmel is entered in Stratmann- 
Bradley’s ‘Dictionary,’ with the queried de- 
finition of “collar” and without any con- 
jecture of etymology. F. ADAMS. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“Trop ”=FooTpatH (8 xii. 444; 9 §. 
i. 54).—This word is also in use in North- 
umberland. I find it given in Mr. R. O. 
Heslop’s ‘ Northumberland Words ’=a beaten 

th, a track. Mr. Peacock’s mention of the 
‘ootpath known as “ Milner’s Trod” recalls to 
mind that there is a road or track in or near 
the town of Middlesbrough, known by the 
name of “Sailors’ Trod.” Could any reader 
explain the origin of this name? 
C. P. Hate. 

Recisters oF GuripHALL CHapet (9S. i. 
five-and-thirty ago JOHN 
S. Burn, the author of ‘The History of Parish 
Registers in England,’ sought, through the 
columns of ‘N. & Q. (3"™ 5. iv. 326), for the 
whereabouts of the Register of Marriages at 
Guildhall Chapel, but without success. He 
stated it was not to be found at the church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, as represented by Peter 
Cunningham in his ‘Handbook of London 
Past and Present.’ 


Twenty years passed away, when Mr. J. E. | 


Price, author of the ‘ Descriptive Account of 
the Guildhall of the City of London,’ ea 
similar inquiry (6 S. x. 47), but he also failed 
to obtain the required information. 
VERARD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Customs (8 xi. 285, 398; 


xii. 516; 9% S. i. 172).—The custom at Crosby | 


of praying for the soul of the dead while 

still unburied is not peculiar to Lancashire. 

It is practised by Catholics in all parts of the 

world. GeorcE ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Pcuratity” (9 §. i. 124).—This word, 
in the American tongue, and in the instance 


cited at the above ———™ does not mean 
“ majority,” but has a special political mean- 
ing. For the election of a candidate in the 
United States a majority, as a rule, is not 
required, but the person having the largest 
number of votes is elected, even although he 
receives much less than a majority of the 
whole number of votes cast. E J. P. 
Boston, Mass. 


Host EATEN BY Mice (8 §. xii. 263, 330, 
514).—Sir Martin Bowes was the Lord Mayor 
who interrogated Anne Askew :— 

““L. Mayor: ‘What, yf a mowse eate yt after 
the consecration, what shalbecome of the mowse ? 
what sayeste thow, thow folyshe woman?’ Anne 
Askew: ‘What shall become of hur say you, my 
lord.” L. Mayor: ‘I say that that mowse is 
damned.’ Anne Askew: ‘ Alack, re mowse !’” 
—See ‘Reminiscences of John uth,’ Camden 
Society, 1859. 

AYEAHR. 

The question which Mr.J.G. ALGERsays was 
peo to Anne Askew can apparently 
»e traced to an inaccurate recollection of the 
following passage in her account of her 
examination, recorded by Foxe in his ‘ Actes 
and Monumentes’ (ed. 1576, vol. ii. p. 1205, 
col. 2):— 

“Besides this, my L. Maior laid one thing vnto 
my charge, which was neuer spoken of me, but of 
them: and that was, whether a mouse eating the 
host, receiued god or no? This question did I neuer 
aske, but in dede they asked it of me. Wherunto 
I made them no answer, but smiled.” 

When, a few days later, a priest put a similar 
question to her, she e him “assoyle” it 
himself. W. G. 

Beckenham. 


The ‘Select Works of Bp. Bale ’—containing 
as much of the writings of that coarse céntro- 
versialist as the prudent Parker Society dared 
print—has the two “ Examinations” of Anne 
Askew. The reference on p. 154 will be found 
not to support the story which AsTaRTE asks 
about. Epwarp H. MarsHALL. 

Hastings. 


Wire versus Famity (9 §. i. 185).—It may 
be because I am a “ Britisher” that I do not see 
any want of politeness in the custom of which 
Wrpow complains. Indeed, it might reason- 
ably be construed as an indication of superior 
politeness. Originally a man’s “ family” in- 
cluded his servants. To exclude his widow 
from the — of the term would seem, there- 
fore, to give her a higher position than if she 
were included in it. But this is to consider 


too curiously. To say that a man who dies 
childless leaves no family, even though he 
leaves a widow, results naturally from our 
habit of speaking of a man’s wife and family, 
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which is surely a better way than saying 
only that he has a family, since that woul 
leave it doubtful whether he had a wife or 
not. 

Your correspondent’s note reminds me of a 
bitter saying I once heard from a woman. 
Defending an acquaintance of both of us 
from a charge she had brought him 
of neglecting his wife, I said that he seemed, 
at any rate, ver kind to his children. “ Oh, 
yes,” she replied, “ but his wife is no relation, 
except through marriage.” C. C. B. 


In reply to Wipow, may I point out that, 
with us, a wife is not a subordinate member 
of the husband’s household, on a level with 
the children? That was the case in the old 
Roman system of manus, which put the wife 
in loco filie familie; but a Briton speaks of 
his “ wife and family,” and regards her as an 
independent head of the latter jointly with 
himself. Does a citizen of any of the States 
speak of a lady “leaving a family” when she 
aes with a widower, but no children, sur- 


viving her? If not, why this ungallant 


lumping of wives, and not husbands, along d 


with children, in the term “family ”? 


So far as family, ¢.e. race, is concerned, the 
wife is only a marriage connexion, and, if she 
leaves no issue, her name drops out of the 
pedigree. If, therefore, she has no family, in 
the sense of issue, the same condition of 
things applies to the husband. A. H. 


The “British” fashion referred to would 
seem to be the more respectful to the wife, 
treating her as on a level with her husband. 
Family means primarily “ dependents, in- 
feriors.” But see ‘H. E. D.’ article on_the 
word. Q. V. 


PLACE- NAMES, TEMP. Epwarp I. AND 
Ricnarp II. S. i. 107, 191).—There is an 
error in my note at the last reference. Panes 
Thorp being conjoined with Hunkleby, it is 
probable that it is an insignificant hamlet now 
called Painsthorpe, close to Uncleby, rather 
than Pensthorpe, a lost — in Holderness. 

SAAC TAYLOR. 

If Haresternes be Holystone, why should 
not Christianakelda be Akeld, also in North- 
umberland ? R. B. 


SHAKSPEARE’S GRANDFATHER (8 §. xii. 
463; 9% S. i, 41, 113, 213)—Mr. YEATMAN, 
replying to my letter defending Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillippsfrom the chargeof having suppressed 
a Shakespearean document, says that pro- 
bably that document was also known to 


myself, and that I also suppressed it ! 


It is not pleasant to be engaged in a corre- 
spondence with one who will so write; but, 
in further vindication of the memory of Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, I ask you to allow me 
to lay before your readers two or three 
remarks. 

1. Mr. YeaTMAN in his first letter (9% S. i. 
41) said, without any qualification, “Mr. 
Phillipps suppresses the fact that Robert 
Arden was the son of Thomas.” You allowed 
me to point out (9th 8. i. 113) that, on the 
contrary, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had an- 
noun the fact fifty years ago, and had 
emphasized it in his publications up to the 
last edition of his ‘Outlines.’ Mr. YEATMAN 
replies that I “did not deny” that Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps had omitted mention of 
the fact in his ‘Calendar of the Corporation 
Records of Stratford.’ I had not the slightest 
idea that Mr. YEATMAN was referring to that 
volume. Had he mentioned the ‘ Calendar’ 
in his letter I should, of course, have pointed 
out that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps does give 
that deed of 16 Henry VII. with considerable 
fulness, all the names of the parties to the 
eed being printed, including Robert and 
Thomas Arden. The residences and relation- 
ship could not be expected to be given in a 
‘Calendar’ containing some thousands of 
documents. Years before, in its proper 
place, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had drawn 
attention to the relationship. To speak of 
such brevity (or rather fulness) as “sup- 
pression” is ridiculous. I ask your readers 
who are interested in the question to look at 
the ‘Calendar,’ and judge for themselves. 
That document is No. 83, on p. 291. 

2. I complained that Mr. Yuaruan in his 
letter made various quotations due to Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s investigations without 
acknowledgment. Mr. YEATMAN makes me 
allude to references in his book. I did not 
allude to his book, which I had never seen. 
He goes on to say that he gave “references 
to the original documents.” If he had thus 
referred to the fountain-head it would not 
have precluded him from acknowledging Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s researches. But your 
readers may judge of Mr. YEATMAN’s refer- 
ences to original documents from the following 
specimen. One of the best known of Mr. 

alliwell-Phillipps’s discoveries is the 1594 
entry in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, which gives the first definite record 
of Shakespeare’s connexion with the stage. 
This celebrated entry is thus alluded to by 
Mr. YEATMAN (p. 205): “The document is 
probably little known; the author is indebted” 
to a lady for the entry! 

3, Mr. YEATMAN in his first letter referred 
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to “Mr. Phillipps’s idea that the poet’s father 
was a resident of Stratford, &c., in 1552,” and 
said, “The whole train of argument was 
invented, apparently, to confound the poet’s 
father with yohn Shakspere, the shoemaker.” 
In my letter to you I charitably suggested 
that there must be some slip on the part of 
the writer. I did not think that any one 
dealing with the subject could make such a 
mistake. But Mr. YeaTMAN repeats the 
statement; and since I wrote to you I have 
come across his book, which I had never seen 
before. Therein (p. 182) I find that Mr. 
YEATMAN prints his opinion that “it was 
John the shoemaker...... (who) formed the 
sterquilinium, &c.,” in 1552! All Shakespeare 
prea er of course, know that John the shoe- 
maker was not born in 1552! Upon such 
mistakes as this does Mr. YEATMAN build his 
arguments, and accuse the late Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps of dishonest inventions and sup- 
pressions. H. P. 

Cambridge. 

(The interest of this subject to our readers is, 
we know, exhausted, and further correspondence 
will not be inserted.] 


“Dac paw” (9 i. 207).—The speaker 
contemptuously insinuates that her wooer, 
with alt his display and pretension, will find 
a true mate in a tawdry drab. Interpreting 
the expression thus, we take dag as 
equivalent to “dage,” sb.—darling, which 
Jamieson (‘Sc. Dict.’) defines as a Teviotdale 
expression for “a trollop, a dirty, mis- 
managing woman.” He adds that the word 
“is probably the same with daw, only differing 
in pronunciation.” Of the meaning of daw 
there is no doubt; Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, 
and other Scottish poets use it in a sense 
that is quite obvious. Dag daw, then, would 
appear to be a double-barrelled discharge, 
used in the Hebrew manner for the sake of 
emphasis. Besides, the pronunciation of it, 
being suggestive of jackdaw, gives a certain 
reasonableness to the hint regarding the 
utilization of the gaudy headgear in the form 
of a nest. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


I should think this was the wife of Jack 
Daw. F. J. Canny. 
Norwood. 


“ By (9% i. 227).—In ‘ Pantagruel,’ 
book iv. c. lvi. C. B. Mount. 
Oxford. 


On hearing from the skipper (pi/ot in the 
original) how on the confines of the Frozen 


Sea a great and bloody fight had taken place 
between the Arimaspian and the Nephelo- 


bates, and how in warm weather the sounds 
melt and are heard, Panurge, in the trans- 
lation, says: “By jingo......the man talks 
somewhat like.” In the original the words 
are “ Par Dieu (dist Panurge) je l’en ng 


“Nothing is to be got out of him but 
Monosyllables? by Jingo, I believe he would 
make three bites of a Cherry.”—Rabelais 
(Ozell’s, 1737), vol. v. p. 132. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“CuLaMmITe” (9 §. i. 146).—I was born 
in South Lincolnshire, and there passed the 
greater part of my youth, but I never heard 
a Dissenter called a “Culamite” until some 
time in the fifties, when I met in London 
two girls who came from Gosberton, and was 
greatly surprised to find that they used the 
term, which they did not seem to know was 
not generally current. I have never heard it 
since, and I do not think it is employed in 
Lincolnshire, excepting in a very limited 
area of the county. 

Mr. Pishey Thompson, author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Boston’ (1856) referred to by THE 
Epiror oF THE ‘ DiaLect Dictionary,’ 
seems to have changed his mind concerning 
the derivation of “Cula-” or “ Culimite,” as 
in an article on the eponymous ‘ Mr. David 
Culy, contributed to ‘N. & 2™ 8. x. 407 
(1860), he says :— 

“Care must be taken not to blend the Cu/imites 
with the Ki/hamites, as the New Connexion Metho- 
dists are, or were, sometimes called, from their 
wincipal head and founder, Alexander Kilham. 
“he Culimites were well known in Lincolnshire, 
and must have been at one time very numerous 
there, since, even at the present day, the name is 
very frequently applied to all Dissenters.” _ 

David Culy was a Nonconformist preacher 
at Guyhirn, near Wisbeach, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Sr. SwIrHIn. 


Thisisevidently acorruption of “ Kilhamite.” 
Alexander Kilham (born 1762) was a native of 
this town, in which a handsome chapel and 
minister’s house have been erected to his 
memory. “Kilhamite” was originally a term of 
reproach ; indeed, it is so stil] to some extent. 
A comparatively young man who is a member 
of the New Connexion body tells me he has 
frequently heard it shouted after himself, 
“There goes a Kilhamite.” C. C. B. 


Epworth. 


Perhaps the following extract from Dr. 
John Evans’s ‘ A Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World,’ fourteenth edition, 
London, 1821, p. 255, may be useful to 
Tue Epiror or THE Diatect Dic- 
TIONARY’ :— 
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“ They (the Methodists) are also upbraided by the 
New Methodists for having abused the power they 
have assumed: a great many of these abuses the 
New Methodists have formally protested against 
which are enumerated in various publications, anc 

varticularly in the preface to the life of one of their 

eceased friends, Mr. Alexander Kilham. Hence 
these New Methodists have been sometimes denomi- 
nated Kilhamites.” 

In a note Dr. Evans says the article was 
furnished to him by a correspondent at 
Nottingham. Joun T. Curry. 


“Merry” §. ix. 108, 270; §. i. 193). 
—I am afraid your last correspondent is 
easily satisfied. The explanation of merry 
which he quotes at the last reference is all 
guesswork, and patched up by help of a 
curious blunder. 

1. First of all, merry is simply the M.E. 
merie, murie, mirie, A.-S. myrqe, merge, mirige, 
a perfectly well-known word, of which a fair 
account is given in Toller’s ‘A.-S. Dict.,’ s.v. 
mirige; in Stratmann’s ‘M.E. Dict.,’ s.v.murie ; 
and in the ‘Century Dict.,’ s.v. merry. All 
that is odd about this word is that it had a 
wide range of meanings, which are exemplified 
in a large number of glossaries. I give 
thirteen examples in my glossary to Chaucer, 
nearly thirty examples in my glossary to 
‘Piers Plowman’ (under mery, mury, murye, 
myry), not to mention the numerous examples 
of the sb. murthe (mirth) and the verb 
murthen (to cheer). The standard quotation 
for merry men is from Chaucer's ‘Sir Thopas’ 
(Group B, 2029): “His merie men com- 
manded he.” There is not the ghost of a 
pretext for supposing that the mere in this 
quotation is a different word from the merie 
in ‘Troilus,’ iii. 952: “For sone hope I we 
shulle ben alle merie.” 

2. The “Old Teut. mere” is all moonshine. 
There is no such language as “Old Teutonic.” 
The reference is to the O.H.G. mére, 
O. Sax. mari, Goth. mérs, A.-S. mere (with 
long @), renowned, famous, a very common 
word in A.-S. poetry. It occurs in M.E. as 
mére, mare, with the sense of “glorious” ; but 
it was obsolete by the end of the fourteenth 
century (see Stratmann). But this word has 
nothing whatever to do with merry. The 
vowel was long, which makes all the differ- 
ence. What houb we say of one who pro- 
posed to connect the Latin merus, unmixed, 
with the Latin meror, grief? We should 
ask him to explain the difference in the 
vowel. But in English etymology confusion 
of this kind seems to count for nothing. And 
the reason is clear, viz., that scholars know 
the length of a Latin vowel, as it was driven 
into them at school. But what do our schools 


| care about the length of an A.-S. vowel? Not 
_a button. 


3. We are asked to connect this word with 
the Gaelic mara (!), there being no such word. 
However, the word meant is the Gael. mor, 
great, W. mawr, O. Irish mar, mdr, great. It 
so happens that this word 7s cognate with the 
Goth. mérs, famous; but I suspect that it was 
merely a lucky shot. Butail this has nothing 
to do with the A.-S. mirige (myrige), or the 
M.E. mere, or the mod. E. merry. 

Those who start such hypotheses should 
verify their results. The use of Stratmann’s 
‘M.E. Dictionary’ would have dissipated the 
illusion at once. Water W. SKEAT. 


It may be that our forefathers “did not 
ought,” but they certainly spoke of Lincoln 
as “Merry Lincoln.” Why should the city 
have been lacking in renown in former days? 
It was certainly a place of commercial im- 

rtance, and the commanding position of its 

sautiful minster, towering upwards from 
the brow of “The Cliff,” would be memorable 
to all natives of our flat Eastern and Midland 
counties who had had the good fortune to 
see it. Its happy position allows it to be 
visible from many far distant points besides 

Belvoir’s lordly terraces, 

and on nearer approach no one can fail to be 
struck by its appearance. 

It is probable also that the familiar phrase 
“Lincoln green” would render the city well 
known. However this may be, that Lincoln 
was “ Merry Lincoln” is certain. Do we not 
find itin one of the old ballads relating to the 
death of Little St. Hugh ?— 

The bonny boys of merry Lincoln 
Were playing at the ba’, 
And wi’ them stu’ the sweet Sir Hugh, 
The flower amang them a’. 
* * 
Gae hame, gae hame, my mither dear, 
Fetch me my winding-sheet, 
For again in merry Lincoln town 
We twa shall never meet. 
In another version of the same tragedy we 
are also told :— 
And a’ the bells o’ merry Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung; 
And a’ the books o’ merry Lincoln 
Were read without men’s tongue; 
And ne’er was such a burial 
Sin Adam’s day began. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Jostan (9 i. 207).—Sir Josiah 
Child (not Childs), as far as I know, had 
nothing to do with the West Indies. He was 
supreme director of the East India Company. 
and made his brother commander-in-chief o 
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the land and marine forces of the Honourable 
East India Company. An excellent biography 
of him will be found in Charles Knight's 
‘National Cyclopedia’ (division Biography). 
Singularly enough, he was the second son of 
Richard Child, and was born on 7 May, 
1630, and I was the second son of Richard 
Child, and born on 7 May, 1830. 
JostaH CHILD. 


An inquiry for the brothers and sisters of 
Sir Josiah Child, Bart., has already appeared 
in ‘N. & Q” It seems that a brother died 
at Bombay 4 February, 1690. References 
were given to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetage.’ 
See 7* S. iv. 247, 534; v. 74. 

EverarRD Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. ry LiTeRAtTuRE (9 i. 205). 
Literally Mr. Bumble had nothing to say on 
the subject of literature. He was not even 
asked for more gruel by Oliver Twist. The 
request was made to the master. The latter, 
however, did not scowl. “He gazed in 
stupefied astonishment.” And on the request 
being repeated in response to the master’s 
faint “What!” said master “shrieked aloud for 
the beadle.” It is not even recorded that 
thereupon the beadle, otherwise Mr. Bumble, 
scowled. But, apart from the special condi- 
tion of the querist with regard to Dickens’s 
works, isn’t it straining literalism too far to 
apply scientific methods to the use of stock 
tags! ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“Scatinca” (9% §. i. 107, 215).—In the 
fifties, when wheat was selling for about 
eighty shillings a quarter, my father took a 
farm on the Nottinghamshire Wolds. The 
soil was clay, and the farm consisted almost 
entirely of grass land. Some thirty acres 
were floated preliminary to being “ broken 
up” for wheat. I was only a small boy at the 
time, and I have but a tow recollection of 
the details of the process; but the implement 
used was called a “float,” and was a sort of 
“ breast-plough ” (as Mr. Appy puts it), which 
simply shaved off the sward, but did not 
plough it in. The sward thus taken off was 
then burnt, and the ashes were spread upon 
the land, which was afterwards ploughed in 
the usual way. In this neighbourhood the 
float is called a “skimmer.” Cc. Cc. B. 

Epworth. 

WorDsworTH AND Burns S. i. 208).— 
“The poor inhabitant below” introduces the 
fourth stanza of ‘A Bard’s Epitaph,’ written 
for the Kilmarnock edition of the poems 
when Burns meditated emigration to the 


West Indies. He wrote several pieces in 
view of the farewell that he was preparin 

to take, but this is the strongest, most vivid, 
and most impressive of them all. In a 
‘Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns’ (James 
Gray of Edinburgh), Wordsworth described 
the poem as “a sincere and solemn avowal— 
a public declaration from his own will—a con- 
fession at once devout, poetical, and human 
—a history in the shape of a prophecy” 
(‘Prose Works of Wordsworth,’ ii. 15, ed. 
Grosart). See Scott Douglas’s ‘Works of 
Robert Burns,’ i. 326. THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Australia’s First Preacher: the Rev. Richard John- 
son. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tue Rev. Richard Johnson, the friend of Charles 

Simeon, John Newton, and William Wilberforce, 

was the first clergyman sent out as chaplain to the 

settlers in New South Wales. He was appointed 
in 1786, when he appears to have been thirty-three 
ears of age, was a very zealous and earnest man, 
adh to what was called the Evangelical 
section of the Church of England, and had a suffi- 
ciently varied_and, as may be believed, painful 
experience. When in 1841 Mr. Bonwick first 

visited Australia he came on few traditions of a 

man whose name, apparently, had all but vanished. 

While pursuing his investigations of colonial his- 

tory he collected such information as he could find, 

the result being the appearance of this interesting 
and, in its way, important book. As a biography 
of a remarkable man and a chronicle of strange and 
sometimes romantic events it will appeal to man 

readers. It supplies, however, in addition, muc 

curious and stimulating information not only as 
regards convicts sent to Botany Bay, but with 
respect to English convicts in America, the State of 

English prisons in the last century, the native 

population of New South Wales, the South Sea 

islands, missionaries, convicts’ voyages, colonial 
marriage questions, and similar matters. It may 
be — accordingly, by most with the certainty 
of pleasure and the probability of edification. 

The most dramatic episode in the volume narrates 

the exceptionally barbarous murder of Samuel 

Clode, an ex-missionary, which in one or two 

respects recalls the famous history of Arden of 

Feversham. Should the book, as is probable enough, 

— a second edition, we should be grateful for an 

index. 


An Eton Bibliography. By L. V. Harcourt. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 
Mr. Harcovrt’s bibliography, formed principally 
upon his own collection of Etoniana, and enlarged 
by the titles of books which he seeks to possess, is 
arranged chronologically, the first item bearing 
date 1560. Two hundred copies in all are issued. 
We do not always know in what respect books are 
entitled to rank as Etoniana, and should be glad 
sometimes of further information. The bibliography 
does not claim to be complete. Among works to 
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be included are, we should fancy, Aubrey’s ‘ Brief 
Lives’ and Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ In the latter, vol. iv. 
p. 305, Evelyn bewails the loss of “‘those elegant 
types of Sir H. Saville [the Provost of Eton], which, 
after his decease, were thrown about for children to 
jay with.” Asa beginning the volume is serviceable. 

t will need, we fancy, very considerable expansion. 
Some of the volumes of which Mr. Harcourt is in 
search should offer no special difficulty. The ‘ Reli- 
quiz Wottoniane’ of 1651, to which, on the first 
page, an asterisk, as the sign of coveted possession, is 
prefixed, is not a particularly scarce book. A copy 
was sold last year at Sotheby’s, in the H. Spencer 
Smith library, for 1/. 8s. Mr. Harcourt’s 
is destined to a place in the School library. The 
book is prettily got up. 


The Cathedral Church of Peterborough. By the 

Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

The Cathedral Church of Norwich. By C. H. B. 

Quennell. (Same publishers.) 

To Messrs. Bell’s admirable ‘* Cathedral Series,” in 
praise of which we have often spoken, have n 
added two volumes in no way inferior to their pre- 
decessors. Mr. Sweeting’s oo on the lovel 
pile of the great Fenland cathedral is, indeed, 
written in that spirit of close knowledge and ardent 
affection in which alone such buildings should be 
depicted. Living for twenty years, as a member of 
the cathedral foundation, under its shadow, he 
has become saturated with its beauty, which he has 
seen under all conditions and aspects. As he writes 
he communicates to his readers a portion of his en- 
thusiasm, and we concede all he demands. With 
memories of the all but adjacent edifices at Norwich 
and Ely, we accept the statement that nowhere in 
the kingdom is there to be found a finer and more 
complete Norman church. 

Mr. Quennell has, however, a case no less good, 
although he grants that the situation of Norwich 
Cathedral is not the best conceivable, and holds 
that the great charm is internal rather than ex- 
ternal. We are at one with him in admiring the 
* long nave which is typical of the Norman church, 
its glorious apsidal termination encircled by a pro- 
cession path, which recalls the plan of a French 
cathedral,” and all the other graces and glories he 
can advance. In both cases, then, the work is 
admirably accomplished, and it is, perhaps, a result 
of our own tastes that we are disposed to rank Mr. 
Sweeting’s volume as one of the most attractive of 
the series. Who would not be inspired by such a 
theme? 


James Thomson. By William Bayne. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

To the “Famous Scots Series,” which now com- 
wises near twenty volumes, Mr. William Bayne 
as contributed a well and brightly written mono- 

graph on Thomson. Though a little more favour- 

able than we have ourselves formed, the estimate 
advanced of Thomson is sup vorted by sound critics 
and eminent authorities. The account of his life is 
picturesque and effective, and the volume may claim 
to add to the value of an attractive series. Es yeci- 
ally useful and trustworthy are the portions which 
show the influence on Thomson’s muse of early 
associations. At the stories which we have read and 
accepted concerning the want of energy on the 
art of the poet who wrote ‘The Castle of In- 
dolence’ Mr. Bayne looks askance, holding them 
to be exaggerated. He has naturally much to say 


on the Pope and Thomson controversy which is 
being conducted in our columns. If the writing in 
Mitford’s copy of ‘ The Seasons’ is neither by Po) 
/nor Thomson, the only reasonable hypothesis, Mr. 
| Bayne holds, is that it is that of an amanuensis. 
| The credit of the emendations must then be left to 
| Thomson himself. The book is an interesting and 
| acceptable contribution to literature. We have 
| but one blemish to indicate. Mr. Bayne quotes two 
lines from Milton concerning 
Knights of Logres and of Lyonesse, 
Tristram and Pelleas and Pellenore. 
We prefer the common and, so far as we know, the 
only version :— 


Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore. 


The Franks. By Lewis Sergeant. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue latest issue of the “Story of the Nations” 
series consists of Mr. Sergeant's story of ‘The 
Franks, from their Origin as a Confederacy to the 
Establishment of the Kingdom of France and the 
German Empire.’ As a work the volume is inferior 
to none of those with which it is associated. It is, 
however, necessarily a record of incessant fighting, 
through which we learn little concerning the people, 
except their unending struggle towards sunlight and 
warmth. As Mr. Sergeant says, the story of the 
early Franks “is rich in fable, but poor in history,” 
and when we reach the time of Clovis it is a record 
of horrible murder and treachery. There are, of 
course, splendidly picturesque epochs, such as that 
of the battle of Roncesvalles, the story of which is 
graphically retold. One chapter in a very scholarly 
work is to be warmly commended. It is that on 
*“*The Characteristics of the Franks,” with the 
account of the more significant features of the 
Teutonic law before a.p. 500, the institution of 
wehrgeld and that of the urtheil or ordeal, and 
such other points as the manumission of slaves. 
That the origin of the Franks is obscure most are 
aware. The origin of the word itself is dubious, 
although, as Mr. Sergeant points out, there is no 
word in the French language more monumental in 
its record of historical origin and successive develop- 
ments. For its due comprehension the volume 
demands close study. It will repay the labour 
involved. Like previous volumes of the same series, 
it has helpful illustrations. 


A Book about Bells. By the Rev. Geo. S. Tyack, 
B.A. (Andrews.) 
Mr. Tyack has written a pleasing, graceful, and 
scholarly book concerning bells. Materials for his 
task are, it is needless to say, ample. To obtain an 
abundant supply, indeed, 4 need not go outside 
the ninety-six completed volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ Bells 
constitute an attractive subject, though the general 
ear with regard to them is still uneducated. When 
one has the misfortune to live directly opposite a 
clangorous, tuneless, inharmonious bell, which is 
always rasping on the ear or disturbing slumber, 
one is apt to doubt whether bells constitute an 
unmixed blessing. Not a few of the single bells in 
London are horribly discordant and require to be 
suppressed. Mr. Tyack gives, however, an enter- 
taining and trustworthy history of bells from the 
earliest times, with chapters on their founders, 
their dates and names, their decoration, their 
mottoes, their uses at festivals and to mark epochs, 
the blessing and cursing of bells, bell-ringers, and 


many other subjects, with most of which readers of 
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*N. & Q.’ are in sympathy. A curious bit of folk- 
lore, A to us, ie quoted, p. 185, from Thiers’s 
*Traité de Superstitions,’ as belonging to Spain: 
“When a woman is about to be delivered...... they 
take her girdle, go to the church, tie up the bell 
with this girdle, and ring it three times, in order 
that the woman in question may be happily de- 
livered.” The Archdeacon of Pampeluna is then 
quoted as saying that “this superstition is largely 
observed throughout the whole of his country.” 
An attractive portion of the volume consists of 
poetical allusions to bells. These, of course, are 
numerous, and Mr. Tyack has made a happy 
selection. We wish, however, he had included the 
famous lines beginning 

Hark! the merry Christchurch bells, 
and we will give him an extract from Hood’s ‘ Ode 
to Rae Wilson, Esquire,’ which we commend for his 
second edition :— 

How sweet the sounds of village bells 

When on the undulating air they swing ! 
Now loud as welcomes, faint now as farewells— 


lines that in their observation recall Tennyson’s 


Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


Some few plates adorn a handsome volume which 
will be prized ~ | the antiquary and can be perused 
with delight and advantage by the general reader. 


Heinrich Heine's Lieder und Gedichte. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes and a Literary Intro- 
duction, by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Herve himself was fully conscious of his position in 
German poetical literature— 

Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 

Bekannt im deutschen Land ; 

Nennt man die besten Namen, 

So wird auch der meine genannt ; 
but he probably did not foresee the recognition that 
awaited him in England and in the chief countries 
of Europe. Dr. Buchheim, who has often been 
helpful to English students of German, has just 
issued an expurgated edition of the ‘ Lieder und 
Gedichte.’ Heine is a poet ; "—y undoubted 
poetical gifts of a high order, though these were at 
times tainted and disfigured with the results of 
a temperamental depravity so pronounced that his 
poetical endowment is lost in erotic slime. “He 

ins by the process of elimination,” says Dr. Buch- 
Ee, who expresses regret that “certain of his 
poems were ever written.” To omit such poems is 
a gain for modesty and ‘ea! though the omission 
neglects much which, if highly objectionable, 
is yet very characteristic of the poet; and there 
are doubtless many persons who will prefer their 
Heine bowdlerized. The Doctor leaves out Heine’s 
dramas, and “also his purely satirical poems with 
their special reference to the Zeitverhidiltnisse.” The 
reader has only to do with Heine’s better part—with 
those songs and poems which include his nobler and 
urer poetic work. And in his “ better part” Heine 

is a true, a great, a magical poet. He never strains 
after startling metre or seeks fantastic words or 
novel forms of art. He has the gift of expressing 
the deepest meaning or the tenderest sentiment in 
the simplest words, and this fine quality he shares 
with greater Goethe—nay, he may have learnt it 
from Goethe himself. Foraspecimen of his magical 


line take only—for we have not space to quote 
much— 

I weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 

Dass ich so traurig bin ; 

Ein Mahrchen aus alten Zeiten, | 

Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Die Luft ist kithl und es dunkelt, 

Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein ; 

Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 

Im Abendsonnenschein. 

We often find these wonderful lines, in virtue of 
their own glory, rising up in haunted memory. 
No. 7 in the ‘ Heimkehr’ will occur to many memo- 
ries :— 

Du schiénes Fischermiidchen, &c. ; 
and who forgets No. 30, 

Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder, 
or the ‘Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar’? Heine was 
not a “Ritter von dem Heil’gen Geist,” but 
he is Germany’s chief champion as a poet who 
has humour, wit, satire, and his good work may well 
be loved in England. Dr. Buchheim will help to 
make it loved as it deserves to be. The Doctor’s 
notes will be found useful, and his undertaking 
should become popular. He gives us a Heine free 
from the poet’s demoniacal possession. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip ed es with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


P 
Evil is wrought by want of thought. 
ood, ‘The Lady’s Dream.’ 

R. Hepeer Watiace (“Auctioning Land”): 
H. AnprReEws (“‘Sale by Candle ”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4 S. xi. 276, 371; 5 8. vi. 288, 435, 523; ix. 306; 
xii. 446; 8 S. ii. 363. 

CorrIGENDUM.—P. 27, col. 2, 1. 11, for “ parlia- 
mentaire” read parlementaire. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
* the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 
£8. 4. 
For Twelve Months ..  ... | 11 


For Six Months... .. .. .. 010 6 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 
BYR D’S BETROT LL 
By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘A Faire Damzell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ ‘ A Mine of Wealth,’ &c, 
Chapters XXIX. to XXXII, 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters I. to IV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


* ACCESSORY BEFORE the FACT.” “LADY” ROXBY’S SECRET, 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 
. GRIT. The BACHELORS’ CLUB. 
/ ILL-OMENED NUMBER THIRTEEN. The IRONY of FATE. 
| 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A GREAT CHINESE TEACHER. ' OLD LONDON SUN-DIALS, 
A GREAT EMPORIUM. PLEASURES of HOPE. 


A MEDLZVAL ARMADA. 


7 An ESSEX STREAM. SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


: CARE SUNDAY. |  §OME MEMORIES of a CITY BACKWATER. 
J FANS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Varicose Veins, 
; FASHIONS. The TABLE: “In a Time of Scarcity.” 
. FIRE BRIGADES on the CONTINENT. TOTEMISM. 
GAMBLERS and GAMBLING. VALENTIA EMBROIDERY. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. WOMAN’S BEAUTY: What Kind of Life 
IMPORTANCE of LISTENING WELL. soonest Destroys it ? 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, E,C. 
And at ali Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. I. 2,°98, 
NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


TO BE ISSUED IN THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, CLOTH, GILT TOP, 6s. EACH. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION COMPRISES 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES 
AND DRAWINGS 


DERIVED FROM THE AUTHOR'S ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTE-BOOKS, 
And each Volume will include a Memoir, in the form of an Introduction, by 


MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
Vol, I, containing VANITY FAIR, with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 11 Wood- 
cuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 15, 


And a Volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition will be completed 
on APRIL 15, 1899. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


| OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
. The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many 
additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. small demy 8vo. hand- 


somely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. , 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. large crown 8vo. with 


| Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. © 
) *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
} 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 


8vo. bound in cloth, 4/. 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in 


| cloth, with gilt top, 1s. éd. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-|The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes 


lettered cloth case, 21s, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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